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Joan of Arc’s “Catholic Persecutors” 


TERENCE L. ConNOLLY, S.J. 


PECULATION about the character of Joan of Arc 
dates back to the days when it was first whispered 
about among the peasants of Domremy, that the youthful 
daughter of Jacques d’Arc had heard voices that urged 
her to “wear man’s dress, take up arms, be a captain in 
the war, and all would be ordered by her advice.” There 
are still those who claim that she was deluded, while 
others maintain that she was a fraud. If such as these 
can read Andrew Lang's able work “The Maid of France” 
and still hold to their opinion, then surely an objectively 
clear proof of the falsity of their position will do little to 
change them. Of these we have nothing to say. 

But there are Catholics even, who are at a loss to know 
how to explain away two facts: Joan of Are was a saint 
and she was burned at the stake as a relapsed heretic by 
an assembly of Catholic clergy. When the story of 
Joan was exploited on the screen during the past year, 
and presented with startling historical inaccuracies, many 
Catholics took it for granted that every revolting detail 
there portrayed was true and wondered how it could 
possibly have been tolerated by the Church. If they had 
substituted a cursory perusal of historical data for their 
wonderment, they would have found that much that was 
presented to the public was untrue, that none of it was 
tolerated by the Church, whiie all of it was condemned 
and annulled in the first official utterance that the Church 
pronounced. In such an enquiry, they would find that 
there is one whose status in the Church they must first 
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understand thoroughly, before they can form a judg- 
ment of any worth and definiteness concerning the rela- 
tion between Joan of Arc and the Church. That one is 
Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais. The name Cauchon 
must ever be linked with that of Joan of Arc almost as 
closely as the name of Judas with that of the Saviour and 
for much the same reason. The portrayal of neither 
character is attractive, yet the Catholic Church should no 
more shirk the unpleasant duty of writing Cauchon’s his- 
tory than the Evangelists did to hand down the story of 
Judas Iscariot. 

It was in the year 1420 that Cauchon was made Bishop 
of Beauvais as a reward for having sold himself to the 
English and the Duke of Burgundy. Nine years later 
when the Maid marched to Reims, Beauvais proclaimed 
itself French and Charles VII its king. Cauchon had not 
dreamed of the Maid’s ultimate success and fearing the 
consequence of his traitorous acts he fled to Rouen and 
usurped the archbishopric then vacant. But he did not 
forget the one who had led the king he feared to the 
coronation at Reims. Nor was this the only cause of 
Cauchon’s hatred. He had been Rector of the University 
of Paris, which had also gone over to the English, and 
seven of its foremost doctors had been the leading spirits 
in drawing up the treaty of Troyes which disowned the 
rightful heir to the French throne, and made Henry of 
Lancaster King of France. Joan had made this treaty 
worthless by the coronation at Reims, so that the insati- 
able hatred with which Cauchon afterwards pursued her 
was the natural course for a man who, with his associate 
doctors of the University, had cast aside the interests of 
religion and while using its trappings to make their un- 
principled lives the easier, had become politicians of a 
very crafty and cruel type. 
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When Joan was captured at Compiegne, Cauchon was 
living in the palace of the Archbishop of Rouen whither 
he had fled, but he still claimed jurisdiction over Beauvais. 
Moreover, he maintained that the Maid had been seized 
within the diocese of Beauvais, and therefore was under 
his jurisdiction. There is excellent authority for the 
opinion that the place of Joan’s capture was in the diocese 
of Soissons, but granting that it was in that of Beauvais, 
Cauchon had absolutely no jurisdiction over her. For, 
the only time that a prelate had faculties to exercise juris- 
diction over his see from a place of residence outside that 
see, was when he had formally changed his place of resi- 
dence. Cauchon had never made any such formal change. 
Again, even if he had, he could in no wise have been a 
bishop in good standing, because the only conditions 
under which a prelate might make a change of this sort 
were, that he had been unjustly expelled from his see by 
force, and that there was no safe place of residence for 
him in his own diocese. It is hardly reasonable to sup- 
pose that Cauchon was driven from his diocese by force, 
when we know that the other bishops of his political 
tenets remained in their sees under the French occupa- 
tion just as before it. No, it was not that Cauchon, a 
Frenchman, was driven from his see by the violence of 
loyal Frenchmen, but by the realization of his long-stand- 
ing faithlessness to his rightful ruler, the King of France. 
The Bishop of Beauvais, feared the consequences of his 
treacherous intrigue with the Anglo-Burgundian force, 
and for that reason he fled from Beauvais. Again, we 
know that at the time of his flight, there were in his own 
diocese many places not occupied by his enemies and the 
only time that he would be allowed to transfer his see 
was when there was no safe place of residence in his own 
diocese. 
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So it is clear that Cauchon had no faculties whatever 
to warrant his jurisdiction over Beauvais while living at 
Rouen and we know that if any cleric performs the duties 
of his office illegally he became irregular and if he con- 
tinued to perform them he was ipso facto excommuni- 
eated. Yet this bishop, already fallen under the censure 
of excommunication, though not formally, conducted the 
trial of Joan of Arc and called it an ecclesiastical trial 
while despising the very least of the ecclesiastical regula- 
tions. But this is not the time to conjecture what the 
relation between Cauchon and the Church must have 
been. The visible Head of that Church has, through his 
representatives, told us in terms unmistakable and clear 
what that relation actually was. The decision in question 
was rendered by “all four Judges, specially delegated by 
our most holy Lord the Pope actually reigning.” After 
an exhaustive investigation of the articles which had 
condemned Joan to death, they set forth the reasons for 
their action in these words: 

“For the which, these same articles as falsely calumni- 
ously, and deceitfully extracted, and as contrary even to 
the confessions of the accused, we break, annihilate and 
annul. We say, pronounce, decree, and declare, the said 
processes and sentences full of cozenage, iniquity, in- 
consequences and manifest errors, in fact as well as in 
law; We say that they have been, are, and shall be—as 
well as the aforesaid abjuration, their execution, and all 
that followed—null, non-existent, without value or effect. 
Nevertheless, in so far as is necessary, as reason doth 
command us, we break them, annihilate them, annul them 
and declare them void of effect.” 

Moreover, Joan herself did not look upon Cauchon as 
a representative of the Church. If she had, she would 
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never have said on the day of her abjuration: “I have told 
your doctors that all my deeds and words should be sent 
to Rome to our Holy Father, the Pope, to whom, and to 
God first, I appeal.” Again, addressing Cauchon just 
before her death, she said, “Bishop, it is through you I 
die.” In this feeling toward Cauchon and in the appreci- 
ation of his true character, Joan was not alone. 

Though we know little of Cauchon’s life after he 
ceased to be prominent as the arch-persecutor of a saint, 
we know nothing about the circumstances of his death 
other than that he died suddenly while being shaved. At 
the time, he was Bishop of Lisieux. It is not unlikely 
that the reaction of his efforts against Joan caused him 
to flee from Rouen, to Lisieux, just as he had fled before 
from Beauvais to Rouen for a kindred reason. He was 
buried in the Cathedral of Lisieux, but his body was re- 
moved from its consecrated walls, after the evidence 
gathered at the trial of rehabilitation, and the monument 
of marble that marked the place was destroyed. Thus 
it was that as the glory of the peasant girl of Domremy 
became secure, the blinding light of investigation laid 
bare the guilt of her persecutor. 

But even though subsequent disclosures had not proved 
the baseness of his acts, the excesses of Cauchon at Joan’s 
trial, were no more representative of a faithful bishop 
than the attempts of Martin Luther after his apostacy 
were representative of a Catholic monk. The difference 
was in this alone, that Luther was excommunicated before 
his death for acts of open rebellion, while Cauchon was 
disowned after death for crimes of hypocrisy. History is 
profuse in its accounts of this modern Judas, this bishop 
of a Church that uncritical history often maligns, and but 
little is said of the representative members of that Church 
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who stood by the Maid even at the risk of imprisonment 
and death. For instance, the fearless Archbishop of 
Embrun, Jacques Gélu, wrote to the King after Joan’s 
capture: “For the recovery of this girl and the ransom 
of her life, I bid you spare neither pains nor money, how- 
soever great the price, unless you would incur the in- 
delible shame of the most disgraceful ingratitude.” Bold 
words, these, to a king, and seldom quoted in connection 
with the Church’s part in this gloomy page of French 
history. 

Another cleric of whom we seldom hear was De la 
Fontaine, who was forced to flee from Cauchon’s wrath 
when it was discovered that he had attempted secretly to 
give Joan information that would help her in her trial; 
another who is often mentioned, but briefly, was Jean 
de Lohier, who openly repudiated the trial as illegal and 
invalid and for his opinion was forced to leave the 
country at the risk of being drowned by Cauchon’s 
emissaries. Yet another of these clerics was Nicholas 
de Houppeville who was cast into prison for expressing 
the belief that the trial was an invalid one. Nor were 
these all. Why are modern historians silent about them? 
Surely it is not for lack of historical data, for there is 
probably no one historical happening, about which there 
is more reliable and abundant information than the trial 
of Joan of Arc, thanks to the exhaustive work of 
Quicherat and others who surely will not be accused of 
favoring the Church. 

However there is one part of the trial concerning which 
not even Quicherat is as clear as we should wish him to 
be, that is, the so-called abjuration. On the one hand we 
find many accounts agreeing that Joan evpressed a strong 
determination never to abjure, and on the other we have 
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a lengthy document signed by her in which she does 
abjure crimes of which she was not guilty. How can we 
reconcile these two facts? 

It seems most probable that Joan, confused by the 
wearying examinations she had to endure, weakened 
physically by the cruelties of her imprisonment, and be- 
wildered by the hypocritical representations of Cauchon 
and his followers, was easily made to believe that she was 
signing something quite different from the actual docu- 
ment that we know of. When we have read this chapter 
in the tragedy of her life, we may well find ourselves face 
to face with the dilemma given us by Andrew Lang, when 
he says: “We have the choice of two alternatives. 
Either Cauchon with the makers of the original report, 
greatly expanded and affixed Joan’s signature to the little 
document read her, or she repeated and signed the prolix 
document.” 

At any rate, when at first Joan refused to sign the 
document read her, she was led into the public square 
where all was in readiness for her execution by fire. 
History is not clear on just what transpired that day. 
But it is certain that we must be unjust to the memory of 
this holy maiden if we decide against her in the only 
case of doubt, when in all cases where evidence is to be 
had, we must pass judgment in her favor. Rather it 
seems more probable that one crime more stained the 
soul of Cauchon, and that he deceived Joan concerning 
the genuine nature of the document offered her. He saw 
clearly that if Joan abjured her “errors,” and then re- 


lapsed, that she would be shown no mercy, her reputation 
would be ruined, and he would seemingly be freed from 
the guilt of her blood. He inserted, therefore, as one of 
the “errors,” her wearing of male attire, and when she 
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had retired to rest, he substituted her armor for the dress 
she had adopted. Forced by the presence of the guards 
and the necessities of nature, Joan arose and put on once 
more the armor she had abjured. Alas! she was a re- 
lapsed heretic. She had condemned herself and Cauchon 
was innocent of her blood. It was by craft and cowardice 
such as this that the Maid was brought to her death. 

Many as were the excesses her enemies committed, it 
is not true that they caused Joan to be suspended by the 
arms and tortured by fire to bring about her abjuration. 
There is on record in every account of the trial a vote 
concerning the question of torture: thirteen voting 
against it, and three in favo. of it. Jean Bréhal, whose 
work on the subject is exhaustive and who certainly 
would not have omitted this point to prove the unreliable 
nature of the evidence and invalidity of the trial, tells us 
nothing of torture being employed. 

However, this purely imaginative scene, is a precious 
opportunity for a moving-picture actress to exhibit her 
powers of registering emotion. Why, then, not have it? 
It will please many moving-picture devotees to see an 
innocent girl tortured by ecclesiastics, while a white 
crucifix is prominent in the background and adds color 
to the scene by suggesting that this outrage was committed 
in Christ’s name by the representatives of His Church. 
Incidentally, it means that there is one more stain upon 
the Inquisition, for “everyone knows” that torture was 
commonly used by that institution of the Church to ex- 
tort confessions. But does “everyone know” that the 
evidence that has since been used to vindicate Joan’s 
memory, was compiled by the Inquisition in France? 
That was no easy task. It meant four years of constant 
research and examination by four members of the In- 
quisition. 
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Aside from the very questionable nature of the artistry 
of representing a scene so revolting with such painful 
vividness, were there not enough unpleasant details with 
historical foundation, to engage the attention of the 
writers of “Joan the Woman,” without introducing this 
bit of historic fiction? History should be adapted, not 
distorted and perverted in writing a historical scenario. 

Again, in the court scene of this same photo-play, the 
faces of Joan’s judges pass in review before us—coarse, 
indolent, dissipated, cruel and crafty—not a face among 
them that is not a shocking contrast to the habit of re-~ 
ligion and the priesthood. We do not judge the motives 
of the directors, but if they thought to bring vividly be- 
fore the public an example of an ecclesiastical court 
representative of the Church of Christ, they have suc- 
ceeded where the spectators were ignorant and un- 
acquainted with history. Where are the men of whom 
we have spoken that befriended Joan? Why are not 
their efforts in behalf of Joan pictured for us or at least, 
mentioned? In the picture we are not informed that men 
who were representative of the Church and in sympathy 
with Joan were excluded from that trial; nowhere in the 
picture are we told that even those admitted were simply 
parts of a stage-setting in this tragic travesty on justice. 
From the picture, we do not know that Cauchon was the 
only judge. 

We may pass over the love-affair introduced between 
Joan and an English soldier. It was handled quite deli- 
cately, but the suggestion of such a theme, betrayed how 
utterly the writer lacked the most fundamental appreci- 
ation of the character he was portraying. Here again, 
history supplied facts that could have been used with 
much greater effect and some degree of appropriateness. 
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For instance, the love of Joan’s brothers who were ever 
at her side, From Domremy to Compiégne; or the devo- 
tion of LaHire, or Dunois or any other of her faithful 
followers might have been developed in a way much 
more in keeping with Joan’s character, and the martial 
atmosphere of the entire scenario. 

In the light of what we have seen, the sources of his- 
tory are evidently not those of the moving-picture im- 
presairo. Yet even among historical facts there is much 
that must grieve the Church in the part played by some 
of her faithless children in this great tragedy, but it re- 
dounds rather to her glory than to her shame that she 
had the courage to come forth and pronounce against 
what was supposed by many to be her own act. 

But there is a bright sequel to Cauchon’s crime. The 
scene is laid in Notre Dame at Paris on November 7, 
1455. There, amid a throng that represented all classes 
and all sections of France we see the aged Isabel of Arc, 
the mother of Joan, approach the altar and with a hand 
shaking with emotion, present her humble petition to the 
Commissioners, asking for a revision of the sentence that 
condemned her child to death as “heretic, relapsed, apos- 
tate, idolater” and begging only for “the triumph of truth 
and justice.” This is the simple petitioner that appeals 
to the true Church, to the real shepherd, and whose 
prayer is heard. There is no preferment from Henry of 
Lancaster to exercise an unholy influence here, no guilty 
past to be glossed over by a culminating crime, no cor- 
rupt court to be intimidated or sold, only “the triumph of 
truth and justice” for a peasant girl who had been mur- 
dered in the name of the Church whose glory it now 
was to vindicate her honor, There are few nobler pages 
in the history of the Church than that upon which is 
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written the decree denouncing the power that had here 
spoken in the Church’s name, and substituting for it the 
real judgment of the true Church of Christ. Even in 
the light of this utterance quoted above and solemnly 
given by the representatives of the Head of the Church, 
there are those who will still continue to taunt her with the 
martyrdom of one of her own children, and the unjust 
sentence of one of her own courts. 

Would these same persons consider it a source of na- 
tional disgrace if in a civil matter, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, reversed the decision of a lesser 
court and pronounced it corrupt? Yet this is exactly 
what happened in the Church in the fifteenth century. 
The Supreme Court of the Church pronounced the as- 
sembly that tried the Maid of Orleans corrupt and its 
proceedings invalid. Though the characters of some 
who had been the Church’s children were blackened by 
this unfortunate event, the Church itself stands forth 
immaculate and unerring as it must always be in matters 
of faith and morals. The subsequent utterances of her 
Pontiffs have resulted not only in the vindication of the 
Church’s honor, but in raising the humble girl of Dom- 
remy to the exalted place that must ever be hers among 
the great heroes of the world. 

There is a symbolic representation of Joan that often 
appears in books that relate her great achievements, 
and it tells the story of her life with silent eloquence. 
Those who would in this day of the travail of nations, 
revive that old calumny that Catholicism calls for a 
double allegiance that makes true patriotism impossible, 
would do well to look upon this portrayal of a child in 
whom fidelity to the Church was blended harmoniously 
with the patriotism that sacrificed all but principle for 
her country. 
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In the picture of which I speak, the head of Henry the 
Fifth of England, invader and oppressor of Joan’s be- 
loved country, is to be seen beneath her armored feet. 
On her left is the distaff that tells her industry in early 
years and on her right, the visored helmet of her year of 
triumph. In her right is the fleur de lis, emblem of 
that France for which she died, and the crown, symbol 
of its royal authority, that crown that she had raised 
from the dust and placed upon the head of France’s 
legitimate ruler. In her left hand, are clasped the sword 
of Fierbois, unsheathed in the cause of justice, and the 
standard bearing the names of Jesus and Mary in which 
she had conquered. And over all, the hand of the 
Sovereign Pontiff is raised in benediction, as he pro- 
nounces those words that express his love and admiration 
for a martyred child, words that every heart that is hu- 
man must echo as it contemplates the life of this pure 
vessel of God’s election, “Joan of Arc, Servant of God, 
Virgin,’—and Patriot. 
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James Balmes 


Joun C. REvItte, S.J. 


N the last months of 1843, Baldomero Espartero, then 
practically Dictator of Spain, was besieging Bar- 
celona. A quiet scholar had just withdrawn to a neigh- 
boring country house. Soon the echoes of Espartero’s 
guns thundering against the bastions of Montjuich 
startled his solitude. But heedless of the turmoil, alone 
with nature and his lofty thoughts, his only library the 
Scriptures, the “Imitation of Christ,” and his crucifix, 
the scholar meditated and wrote. The result of his 
labors was a little volume; “El Criterio,’ known to us as 
“The Art of Thinking.” The writer was only thirty 
years old, but his name was already a household word 
in the peninsula. It was James Balmes. 

The character and ideals of this noble priest may be 
surmised from that one incident. What mattered to him 
the rivalries of parties, the mutual recriminations of 
hostile factions? What cared he, if war stamped its foot, 
and at its call mailed squadrons flew to arms? He saw 
another vision, he heard another voice. The queenly 
form of truth passed before him. He listened to her 
message. To the little volume which the French trans- 
lator has beautifully called “The Art of Finding the 
Truth,” he entrusted the secrets fallen from her lips. 

He died young, in the zenith of his power; he was 
only thirty-eight. In his short career, he manifested the 
gifts of a consummate writer, of a philosopher of sound, 
comprehensive views, of a thoroughly equipped apologist, 
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who fully understood the spirit and the difficulties of his 
age and the temperament of his contemporaries. 

Every talent he possessed was pressed into the service 
of truth. He was its champion, its apologist, one of the 
most eloquent and practical of his age. Whether he 
edited his brilliant papers, “El Pensamiento de la Nacién 
or “La Civilizacién,” both marking an epoch in Spanish 
journalism ; whether he wrote a formal scholastic treatise 
like the “Fundamental Philosophy,’ gr a pamphlet 
tingling with actuality like the “Observations on the Pos- 
sessions of the Clergy,’ or the masterly “Protestantism 
and Catholicism Compared,” the truth was the one 
absorbing passion of his life. 

A deep, brilliant thinker, with a tinge of mysticism well 
suited to a countryman of Teresa of Avila and John of 
the Cross, with a love of metaphysics to delight a Scot, 
Balmes knew that any philosophy at war with common- 
sense was unworthy of its name. Reason warped, and 
blind, was, he thought, an unsafe guide to the temple of 
truth. Though in a few details, the Spanish philosopher 
departs from the teaching of St. Thomas, he is essentially 
a disciple of the Angelic Doctor. 

He realized that the apologist must be a sound philoso- 
pher, that the poorly equipped philosopher makes a 
mediocre theologian. He never claimed to be the founder 
of a school; he could analyze a system with admirable 
accuracy and discernment. With his telling gifts of 
exposition, he could make philosophy popular. Keenly 
alive to the needs of the times, he saw, that to defend his 
Faith, the great problems of philosophy so puzzling to 
his age, had to be thoroughly studied and grasped; that 
unchanged in substance, for truth is ever one, they had 
to be given to his generation in a new form. Hence, with 
his extensive learning, his sober yet picturesque presen- 
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tation of ideas and facts, his clean-cut style, he is an 
é essentially popular teacher. A keen psychologist, he 
knew that to influence his fellows, he must appeal to the 
whole man. The intellect must be enlightened. A gentle, 
steady stream of facts and arguments must eddy around 
it and fling open the gateways of conviction. The im- 
agination must be made a willing prisoner. The heart 
must be won. Hence in his weighty pages, we find pas- _ 
sages like the following, where the philosopher’s thought 
is driven home with a poet’s fancy: “Who can count the 
changes to which the soul is subject? Less changeful is 
the sea, lashed by the hurricane’s gathering wrath, or 
rocked by summer winds, the sea rippled by the breath of 
the morning, or calm and motionless under a canopy of 
lead ; the sea flushed with the rays of the orient sun, or a 
silvery lake in whose tide the queenly regent of the night 
seems to slumber; the sea star-sown with flashing gems, 
or ashen-hued like the face of death; empurpled and en- 
crimsoned with noon’s fiery splendors, or gloomy and for- 
bidding like the portals of the grave.” (El Criterio, c. 
XIX, 2) He can be epigrammatic. He can paint a scene 
with a few masterful strokes, as when he conjures up the 
j heroic figure of the Spain of the sixteenth century “in- 
toxicated with her triumphs, and transported with pride 
at the sight of her conquests, singing like a soldier who 
after victory, reposes on a heap of trophies.” He has the 
great writer’s gift of gathering together the scattered 
threads and strands of discourse, and harmonizing them 
into some noble piece of tapestry, stamped with forms 
and colors that will not fade. 
At the end of “El Criterio,’ he sketches the man in 
whom faith and reason, mind and soul, heart and imagi- 
nation blend in perfect unison. Man, he says, has been 
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compared to a harp; his faculties are its melodious 
strings. Leave one of these chords untouched: strike it 
with unskilful hand; it will clang a jarring note. Reason 
is cold, but clear-sighted and far-seeing. . . . The pas- 
sions are blind, but tingling with energy. Harness that 
power. Canalize it. Direct it. The intellect subject to 
the will, the will obedient to the moral law, the passions 
bitted and bridled by the intellect and the will, every 
faculty guided, enlightened by religion and faith; there 
is the rounded, the perfect man. In such a man, reason 
guides and rules, her torch illuminating the hard realities 
of life. Imagination dips its magic brush into the glow- 
ing colors. Heart and feeling vitalize the whole. Faith, 
religion make it godlike, divine! A splendid sketch! Un- 
consciously, James Balmes had painted his own picture. 

Balmes could never understand the astronomer who 
sweeps the heavens with his telescope, not to study the 
laws and motions of the heavenly bodies, and count the 
gems set by Omnipotence in the jewelled crown of night; 
not to register the sailing of worlds around the everlast- 
ing throne of the north; but to find in the rising and the 
setting of suns proofs for some pet theory or hazardous 
assertion. He could not understand those who mastered 
by opinion and passion, or slaves to a party, study and dis- 
cuss, not to learn, but to score a victory. 

He did not write his great work “Protestantism and 
Catholicism Compared” merely to score a victory. It 
would not be surprising of course if Balmes felt a certain 
natural antipathy to Protestantism, that Protestantism 
which even the free-thinker Emilio Castelar described as 
the irreconcilable enemy of Spain and its people. But he 
was not led by mere feeling. That, he knew, was an un- 
safe guide. Too often it barbs the writer’s pen with 
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bitter personalities and poisons his weapons. If it strikes, 
the sword of the Christian apologist, like the magic 
weapon in the Iliad, should also heal. 

Balmes entered the lists, beaver up, without rancor, 
without disguise. A chivalrous foe, he was also a wary 
one. Protestantism had changed its tactics. Renouncing 
the discussion of principles, carried on by the light of 
sound philosophy and revealed truths, it had carried the 
controversy to another field, that of facts. A great 
Protestant writer, Francois Guizot, had done much to 
bring about this change of front. Those who cannot 
sympathize with the political standards and rigid Cal- 
vinism of Guizot, must do justice to his qualities as 
statesman, orator and historian. As historian he may be 
said to have founded in some measure the science of 
“social history,” and to have clearly formulated the 
mutual dependence and relations of society and the in- 
dividual. He did not always judge the Catholic Church 
correctly and impartially, but he spoke of her at least 
courteously. Unconsciously he often read his own 
strange theories into those famous lectures on “Civiliza- 
tion” delivered in 1828-1830. He does not deny that the 
Catholic Church rendered great services to society during 
the Middle Ages, and when Roman civilization was swept 
away by the hand of the Barbarians. He manifests on this 
point as on many others, in the words of T. W. Allies in 
the inaugural lecture of his “Formation of Christendom” : 
“A careful study of original authorities, a patient induc- 
tion of facts, a cautious generalization, the philosophic 
eye to detect analogies, the painter’s power to group re- 
sults, and above all, a unity of conception which no mul- 
tiplicity of details can embarrass.” According to Guizot 
a new power, the Reformation, the revolution in religion, 
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is the direct outcome of the faults, the blunders of the 
Catholic Church. The Reformation, he maintains, is the 
champion of liberty against the spirit of authority em- 
bodied in that old Church to which it will succeed to guide 
the nations in the path of intellectual, moral and social 
regeneration. It is a startling phenomenon to see this 
cool-headed thinker unable to realize that authority and 
liberty may be reconciled ; to see a historian so thoroughly 
informed and equipped, state unhesitatingly that this 
great religious revolution of the sixteenth century broke 
the bonds in which the spiritual authority held thought a 
prisoner! 

Balmes answered the French historian with his “Prot- 
estantism and Catholicism Compared in Their Effects on 
the Civilization of Europe.” He did not dodge the issue. 
He met his rather formidable adversary, history in hand. 
Like Alexis de Tocqueville, he knew that “The re- 
storation of historical studies is the restoration and vindi- 
cation of Catholic greatness.” If the execution of this 
great work is not always perfect, and the texture occasi- 
onally loose, the conception is clear, forcible, comprehen- 
sive. The writer faces the issue squarely. He shows 
conclusively that the Church never tolerates error, but 
never stifles thought. He boldly asks: “In the domain 
of religion, politics, literature, what do individuals and 
society owe to the Reform of the sixteenth century? 
Under the exclusive influence of Catholicism, was Europe 
on the path of happiness? Did Catholicism put a single 
check on the march of civilization?” The Spaniard with 
his serene mental vision, with his vast erudition and the 
measuring-rod of sound philosophical and dogmatic 
principles to gauge facts, was admirably qualified to give 
a verdict. Were he to write the book now, with the data 
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and statistics Mgr. Baudrillart disposes of in his: “L’Eg- 
lise Catholique, La Renaissance, Le Protestantisme,” 
he might add or change details, correct appreciations, 
specify more definitely. But his substantial accuracy and 
solidity cannot be doubted. He understood his business 
of apologist thoroughly. He placed before his readers 
the work of the Catholic Church. He pictured her in 
her power, her universality, her splendor. He pointed 
to her as the buckler of the weak, the rod and sword to 
smite the tyrant and the despot; a voice to summon in- 
dividuals and peoples to happiness and virtue; a warning 
cry to keep them back from the precipice of misery and 
sin. He showed her building empires and founding 
states; her brow unwrinkled by time, her steps unfalter- 
ing, her children prosperous, happy when obedient to her 
commands, wretched and miserable when rebellious to 
her laws. Contrasting her with that other power to which 
Guizot holds her inferior, he exclaims: ‘Neither the 
mind, the heart, nor the imagination of man owes any- 
thing to Protestantism. Before the Reformation these 
were all in graceful and vigorous progress. After the 
Reformation, this progress continued in the bosom of the 
Catholic Church as successfully as before. Catholicism 
displays a splendid array of illustrious men crowned with 
the glories they have won amidst the plaudits of all civil- 
ized nations. Whatever has been said of the tendency of 
our religion to enslave and hoodwink the mind is but 
culumny. No! That which is born of light cannot pro- 
duce darkness; that which is the work of truth itself, 
need not fly from the sun’s rays. . . . The daughter of 
Heaven may walk in the splendors of noonday, may dare 
discussion, may gather around her the brightest intel- 
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lects; well assured that the more closely and attentively 
they see and contemplate her, the more pure, the more 
beauteous and enrapturing she will appear.” (Prot. and 
Cath, p. 418). 

Balmes had a right to speak so eloquently. Grasp of 
facts, mastery of laws and principles, comprehensive 
views, logical powers linked to absolute sincerity and un- 
swerving love of truth fully warranted his conclusions. 
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